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CHAPTER 1 


The probies undertexen in thie etudy was: 1) to survey the 
wabject of curriculum development, which impiles curriculum revision, 
iu Ghe field cf higher education for the purpose of discovering es- 
tablished fecte having pructical agplication te curriculum development 
in Marine Corpse Gehcols; 2) to evaluate the current proveiures of cur- 
riculum development in Merine Corps Soncole with reasect Ww tue ascer~ 
tained facts; ani 3) te propowe w pian for improving the procedure of 
curriculum development in Marine Corpa Schools, ee justified by the eval- 
wation. 


Delinivation of the irovlen 

Marine Corps Echoole, Quantics, Virginia, la the priaciral agency 
providing for the military education of commissioned officers of the U. 5. 
Marine Corze. Figure 1 illustrates the piace of Marine Corps EGehoole in 
the officer educaticcal systes, and lis relation te schools of the other 
services and to civilian #iveations! institutions to which officers ara 
regularly sasigned far training. 

These activitice of Marine Cerps Echools which ere directly con- 
cerned with the accamplisiment of the academic objectives are collectively 
designated as the academic organization of Marine Corps Schocla. It is 
this academic organivation which falls within the scope of this study. 
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It ie illustrated in Figure 2. The functions of certain of the com- 
ponent schools and academic special staff sections are prescribed in 
Appendix A. 

Mot all the component schools were considered by the study. The 
etudy was limited to those schools which are concerned vith general uil- 
itary education, viz., The Basic School and the Amphibious Warfare Schoo), 
Junior and Senior Courses”. Current procedures in curriculum development 
in Marine Corps Echoois have been designed to mect primarily the needs of 
these general service achoole, as they occupy the positions of paramount 
importance in the overall educational syetem, and they constitute the 
bulk of the acadenic activities at the Schools. The Extension Division, 
dealing with non-resident inatruction, particularly of the civilian com- 
ponent of the Marine Corps, was considered to represent an area sufficient 
for separate study, 

Officers assigned to The Basic School, the initial step in the 
officer educational aystem, are Naval Acadesy or civilian college grad- 
uaves, or former enlisted men vito are coiloge graduates or have deen eval- 
uated and found to have attained scholastic background equivalent to a 
college graguate. Therefore, from the standpoint of position in an educa- 
tional hierarchy, the aecheoole considered are graduate profeasional achools. 





1. Tnroughout the remainder of this etudy, it is only The Basic School 
end the Amphiblows Warfare School waich are denoted by the term "Marine 
Corpe Schools”. Such schools as the Communication Officer's School will 
fall within the category of schools of the Marine Corps, other than 
Marine Corps Schools. 
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it wae soma Ge be gumermily ecesptec toat ® curriculum cone 
elate of more time just tne courses of study, ur content, wo ve covered. 
Kowever;, time available to complete this study precluded the considere- 
tion of otner than this one major aepect of the curriculus, 

Since the primary comern of this study was to improve the pro- 
cedure of cursiculws development in Marine Corps Schools, tue context 
of thie atuldy has been limited sainiy to pointing out ereas in waich it 
was felt the procedure might be isayroved. As u result, many of the ex- 
cellent anpects of the operation of the Echoolg have not veen adequately 
described, They have veen menticued specifically only when 1t was desire 
able te co ao to make the sthidy more meaningful, or as useful illustra- 
tions, or to counteract a possible vrong tuapression of the quality of the 
overall progren. 


Heed for the Study 

innumerable indications that officers completing the courses at 
Marine Corps Schools feli short of a minimally acceptable standerd of 
proficiency in satters pertaining to human relations end the routine, 
Gay-to-day administration and management of activities at ali levels of 
coumand were the initial clues to the need for thie study. Probless ina 
these fields had been incorrectly handled either because the parties con- 
cerned vere ignorent of the skilis or knowledges or attitudes upon which 
@ proper so.uticon should have been Waed, or tuey vere wiavare of the ex- 
istamce of the probiem, being incespetent to recognise it. A perusal of 
the Schoole’ syllabi of instruction revealed littie if any instruction 
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im these fields of sconces, end, vast appeared to be, unmurranted ine 
etruction in otaers. 

Tw fect that the curriculum seomel inslequste and unbalanced, 
of iteeif, wes suggestive of faulty curriculum 4Gevelopment procedure, 
Further preiiminery study revenled that: 1) no standard procedure for 
curriculum developmmat in Marine Corps educational activities existed; 
2) curriculs content were determined subjectively; and 3) there had never 
been a survey maie of the procedure of curriculis Geveloseent in the 
Maxine Corps by persons with percho-educational training, It was thers- 
fore considered that a study of the matter vas justified. 





ie general, the method empicyed in solving the problem was the 
pormative-survey metuod, utilizing a combination of documentary frequen- 
cy ani eurvey-erpTaisal techniques. 

Ae Waa previously indicated, «6 a need for this stuijy, the Marine 
Corse has pever male a acientific study of tan matter of curriculum devel- 
oument, nar hes it evolved a standard procedurs. Therefore, e survey of 
previqus relate’ atudies to establish the criteria with vaich to evaiuste 
present comiitions and procedures at Merine Corps Schools was imponssidle, 
it wes noccesery, then, that the dete collected include, in addition to a 
eurvey of the aituation et Marine Corps Schools, thoes practices in the 
field of education waich vere applicable te curriculum development in 
Marine Cozps Scheo.s, to serve as the evaluative criteria, 

The solution te the problem was effected in the following sequence, 
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cach step veiling treated in auccessian ty the mibseequernt chapters: 

Ao @ first stes, a comprehensive survey wae made cf docmenta 
releting to curriculius development ia the field of efacation for the pure 
pose of discovering facts having practical application to curriculum dee 
yelecment in Merine Corps Schools; 1t.e., t establieh evaluative criter- 
ta. 

Ae = second atep, using the evaluative criteria es a freme of 
reference, thoge gpecific aspects of curriculug development in Marine 
Covrpe Gekools to be evaluated were forslatot. 

Ag @ third step, &© survey wis pede of Marine Corys Schools’ 
waterial releting to pregent conditions and procedures of curriculus 
development from the general point of view of the apecific ampects to be 
evaluated, 

Ao @ fourth step, the procedure of curriculus development in 
Marina Corge Schools was evaluated and constructively criticised, and 
those factors Vaich would contribute to an improved procedure vere isve 
Lesa. 

AS a last atep, a syétemetic procedure for curriculum develop- 
went in Marine Corpae Schools was proposed. 





iageretact: oe 

In gemernl, the survey of educational literature for tue purpose 
of Giscevering Tacte heaving practicai application to curriculum develope 
ment in Marine Corps Schools revenled littie, if anything, having direct 
application to the field of higher education, let alone the graduate 
lewel. In comparison with the sumber of soutves concerned vith the pro- 
cedure of curriculwm development in elementary and secondary schools, it 
may de stated that, except for some literature indicating the aime and 
generel subject content of cuxriculea in teacher and general colleges, 
material might be considered as being nonexistent. Consequently, In the 
eveence of sources svecifically dealgned to treat the problea of curricu- 
lum develonment on tue level being considered by this study, it vase neces~- 
eary to determine those sapecte of curriculum develooment considered te 
be commen to a1. educational eyetems, clus any especially applicable to 
the ievel being compidered, from all avaliable eources, These were ana- 
lysed separately from the context of this study, acai only these consider- 
ed es being possible of practival application by the Schools vere used. 
Such factors ag the negligible affect of individual differences ani a 
wnified interwst among the students resulted in qomewnet cf a ceparture 
from conventional educational practices. 

It ves diecevered that the develojment of curriculum coatent 
could not be accomplished indesendeatly of other considerations, the 
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imporkance of which mares it ocbligatery thet tuey tbe treeted in sone 
detail, and in advance of the determination of the organisation of the 
centent, per ae. These censiderations pertained to the setting in which 
curriculum development takes place, to fundamental educational principles, 
ané to the alms and objectives of the clrriculum - ail ef which control 
the development of the content. 


Basic Considerations * ** 3 
To lasure a proger understanding of the setting in which curricue 


lum develogamnt takes place, several preliainary pointe must be considered. 
Tiey are 1) the velation cf an educetional aystem to the society which 
weinteines it, and 2) the relation of a curriculum to the comditions of a 
eoc iety. 

It io universally acceptec thet an educational syatem bears a 
divect relationship to the type of society which maintains it. The type 
of goclety is viewed primarily frou the stendpoint of its statue - static 
or aynenic, 

A static soclety is om in waich the conmiitions of behavier ree 
sain generally stavle; changes are very gradual, The limite of bebavior 
of the iniiyideal are mapped ait by the custome of the group, eal are 
eceepted without thougnut or challenge. Education in a static society 
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3. ZI. de Quillen and .. &. Ganwm, 
ER» 16-20. 





comalsts ef tranexitting tc each new newber certain facts ani vays of 
acting im relation to customary experiences, 1% considers the maintes- 
ame of the statue quo as the aim of education. These conditions of edu-~ 
cation ere sufficient until a crisis of cne tyre or ancther affects the 
static situation; then, ven tae outcomes of the system cannct effectively 
cope with new conditions, the system bresks down. 

A dynamic suciety is the opposite of a atatic scciety. It te one 
in wiich the comilitione of behavior change repidly. Instead of being 
wusmerged by tae group, ac in the case of the static society, each indi- 
vidual now pleyn en important part is the organisation and direction of 
group cebevior. Education in customary experiences alone cannot enmnble 
tadividumals to cove successfully with new conditions. Réduceation must 
eleo vive on individuel instruction im how to make intelligert ai just- 
nests to the ever-increasing body of activitiesr for which there are no 
customs, those practices or conventions that regulate life in a society. 
The indtyidual meat meet the new ant unforeseen prebleas of ilfe in an 
oveneminded and intelligent way. ile must solve these prohlems by criti« 
cal and reflective thinking. Quillen and Henne” define these processes 
of thinking ae: 

Critical thinking involves the accurate interpretation of data, 

tie use of logical argumente, the vecagnition of fallacies and 

sophistries in the arguments of others, the drawing of sound 


gevervalisations, and the agyolication of accepted orinciples to 
new situations. 
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le Zbid., pp» leh, 127-12, 











The regults of such individual thinking, wien accepted by those in author~ 
ity, become the bacy af custome waich tee group trenmaita to new menbers, 
ox, in nudern times, be:ome the regulations which direct behavior in the 
present. Xéucetion, then, in o dyummic society must ineure the integrity 
ef the eccial order by perpetuating ani tranemitting a body of custom, 
ani by training individuals to meet and solve the new problems of life, 

Life, however, is a camplex of human interrelationesips. Activi- 
ties in which the consequences of an individual's actians do sot iaflu- 
ence in vitel ways other persons exe extremely rare. Therefere, in eny 
peal life situation, tie hun element is an essential, {f not the essen- 
tial, pert of it, and the manner in which the outcame of the situation is 
comiitioned by the presence of the human element muat be considered in 
every case. 

Anotner way of arriving at tee Pundamental social foundation of 
Life, 1.¢., of, or perteining to, hween relations, is to reflect a mo- 
sent upan the conmalideration that the underlying forces in change are 
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2 
socia) forces - men in action, The secial heritege is the consequence 
of human experi auce, 

Réusetion, then, should align itself wits socta) progress, with 
its central theme tue improvement of humen re)aticns. This preposi- 
tion, however, cennot be accepted unlese ane aieo o¢mita that the locus 
ef life's major problems te humen relatedness; 1.¢., these orob’ens sre 
gocial problems. Fro anong many exemplese of secial problems thet night 
be used to prove this roint, ome, having particular meening to military 
perecenei, ig that, cut of every eight men examined, one was rejected 
vy the draft boards during World War 1 for mental iliness, and ia 
srite of careful screening a proximately 206 of the casualties vere 
peychiatric cases. The orincipal ceuee of this condition ves social 
muledjustuent’, Inability of people to grappie euccessfully with the 
gocisl problema that face thew, lnticates fundamental inadequacites in 
the work of educative ani regulatory agencies. The eltersative to cusu- 
lative mindjusteent ig for trese egencies to take a more aggressive end 
intelligent pert in dealing with gocial problems, 

Vien the concert of a dyummic eavciety ia considered, it must be 
recognised taet change is necesaarily in some direction. Every society 
has @ cote of ideals (or values) which the society atbemte te achieve, 
thus giving wiiform direction to change. Since the status of a society 
ig the product of humen effort, the code must embody a human frome of 





l. Briggven W. C. Menuinger, Time, Voi. LI (May 17, 1948), p. 55. 


13 
reference, in the United States, there is wiverea! agreemmt that 
change should be in the direction of a fuller realization of democratic 
values, Remocratic vaivea manifest thenseives in the comtrol of tadie 
¥idwmi em group bebavicr in reali life eituations,. Theer values nay be 
ouerived ne: 1) m resvect for the dignity of the individual; 2) the 
willingness end abllity Go perticivate cooperatively in tee prasstion 
of cummon cumceran exi ta the solutian of common croblems: 3) the will- 
ingnesa end ebillty to use intelligemce and reasom rather taan emotton 
fa the eolution of common prchlens; end &) a delie? that through wutuel 
respect, sosverative action, and the use of intelligence, man can 
achieve @ condition of high mormle and hope for the future’, 

A curriculum cf an etaucatione! syste maintained by a dynaaic 
not lety rerresents the balenced selection and organization of a body of 
the common and specialized experiences cf behavior which will lead 
etwlents to develos thove ekhills, Enowledwes, and attitudes which are 
neccesary tO maintain the exieting lerai of achievement and to direct 
tee future develocment of the society. The specialized exneriences are 
taone tered upon trende end frontier thinking wWaich are necessary for 
the develogment of the individual to the point of greatest efficiency 
in order to direct secial cevelocment. The content should be very 
vroed im gsecpe, rich in meaning or possibilities of interpretation, and 
socially oriented. The instructional crganization should be that vhich 
Leeda the individual to think indesendently throug: the series of learn- 








1. Quillen end Henna, op. cite, p. 2h. 





ing exyeriences Waich constitutes the curcsiculum, in créer taat be 
may be traired fox accurate enti iniepenient thinking in theee expere 
lences of life not selected for study. The cutccwes of such « curri- 
culum aneuld include some vrofeesionel ckille am! kmwledges, but, end 
whet is mee important, they ghould wisoc camprige am cpem-pinged atti- 
tufe tower! the evereincrensings chenges in life am an intelligent, 
witerstanding of how future problems whould be ecived. 


Baueatiom Principles? *? 3. 


The reletionskirs as@usel to exist between tre various elesents 
of an enterprise must be compatibie if a consistent program is to be 
develored. iacking such camatibllity tae action in developing the pro- 
grem frequently becomes diffuse end contradictory, It is common prace 
tice in @ program of curriculum Gevelopment to provide for consistency 
ty an introductory statement of educatiomal principles. Yaese prinmci- 
ples stem trom bagic Tields of study, as philosophy, sociciogy, ane 
payvthoalogy. The pallesophical and sociuoicgical principles, in turn, 
stem foe the wasic considerations discussed above, 

iducational principies, applicable te curricuius development 





ls Hopaing, pe Giko, PP» Ll~-dh. 
2. Cagwell and Cempbell, Op» Git., pre 83-110, 


3. i. devep, tye Zechmique of Curriculyp Melting, pr. 19-15. 
4. 3. He Fou, cy Ee at, and R. W. ene § Behr 


Prine inles emi Procedures, pp. 2i-b1, New 








os Ge! im'ited by this atecy, are: 

2. Life, hovever varied, cometeta of the perfor=nnce 
ef anecific activities. Bducetion that crepares for life is one that 
prepares definitely and adequately for thence activiting. Analysia of 
theae activities reveals those rarticuler skills. knowledges, and atti- 
tates that men neo?. These will be the obSectives of the curricnlun. 
Te curricula then vill he essentially ccmmooeed of thet series of 
Learning experiences which students must have by vay of attaining 
those objectives. 

2, The most accertable ides underlying e@acational purposes 
in the development of the tndivicwal ao that he will bebave es effec- 
tively as reesible in the social groups of which he ie ar wey become 
s menber. Beheving effectively in thia commection ig to be later. 
preted as behaving in such « way thet he will mere the grestest possi- 
ble contribution ta scclety ani et the sean time receive the greatest 
peesible persone! satisfaction. 

3, The learning process has asecc lnted with {t certain prine 
ciples which condition ite effectiveness, such es: 

&. Learping comes only with eo understanding of the 
material to be learned. 

bD. Understanding comes beat when the learner is active 
and responding (doing). 

C. Without’ motivation (interest) there fe ne learsing. 

ad. When tie waterial which te to be learned ie divorced 


frome the consciousness of usefulness, it is extremely difficult to 





@. Prectice maxes perfect only ween it is correct prac- 
tice besed upon underatanding of the stimulus, ani with motivation 
present - revetition alone is not encu_en. 

f. There has to be a reverd for leurning to be effec- 
tive, end persom| satiefaction from prover eccom!ishment of e tesk 
is sufficient reward. 

@- Tee application of knowledge isa more difficult than 
ite acquisition. 

h. The degree of transfer of learning between diasinilar 
actions, even in similar siteusticons, is low. 

These liearning principles have revercussions in the orgeniza- 
tion of curricula. Gomme of the nore generel effects are: 

lL, Curriculum content should be related to, and grow out of, 
the student's background of knowledge of ite subject matter. 

2. Curriculum comtent should be presented to the student so 
taet he osm eee in advance the relationships between successive 
courses of study, and defines clearly for him the purposes of the 
learning process he le to undertake. 

3. denening experionees Ghwalé be presumted to the euatems 
in the form cf activities im which the student cen actively aveune the 
vole he would play if they were reel iife situations, {f his learning 
ie to heave maximal functional value. 

Sxperience in education circies haa found that it is neces- 
gary to revine etatements of princisies constantly as inelght deepens 
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dine end objectives’? ®* 5+ ° 

The mature of curricular sims and cejectives is universally 
conceived of in the field of education, as in any planned or con- 
eciows sativity, as being descriptive of the end (goal) or condition 
(outeems) to be achieved. A great variation exists, however, in the 
meanings end use of the terme “aime” and “objectives”. All of the 
distinctions are bese upon the reletionship of alms or objectives on 
ome levei of analysis to these on other levels. In this study, the 
ters “sim will ap,iy to the educatioual eystem Level, and the tern 
“objective to other levels. 

A curriculue is completely dominated by the predetermined ain 
of education. The function of sim ia not only to delinit and guide the 
eiucationsl precess; lt also serves as the ultiamte criterion fer the 
eelection of curriculum content. The heritage of the society is so 
uaeeive that (t can never be completely seeimiiated througa the educa- 
tional (schoo) syeten. Therefore, selection is necessary, ent the 
basis for selection ‘s cetermined tarmugh the etaetexent of ais. 

The function of an objective is to prescribe the esecific 





1. Hopkins, ap. cite, me. 3-123. 

2 Caswell and Ceaptell, op. cite, pp. 112-1k, 

3. Quillen and Nanna, op. cit., pp. 46-68. 

4, fMarap, wp. cite, Pre 6-H). 

5. ¥. We Charters, Curriculum Construction, pp. $-L1, K-55. 
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18 
gale, useful in life, to be achieved by education. An objective is 
weat ea student should be able to do, to mow, or to be as a result 
of the learning. it serves ea eo further guide in the selection of 
content. 

Aveording to Hopkins’, however, ia any program of curriculum 
éevelopment the aim of education may be set up at the beginning or 
it my be postponed untii the end. If the aim of education is deter- 
mined firet, the analytic-deductive method of procedwre is followed, 
If it te determined last, the synthetic-lmiuctive method of procedure 
will be followed. Under te former, tne objectives of the courses of 
study ani the learning exceriences, end their content, are derived 
fron en enpalysia of the component elements invoived in the logically 
éerivec etatement of aim of education. Uncer the latter method, the 
content of the courses of study ia first selected and organized. It 
is then exmcined to determine what cojectives and eim of education 
grows gut of it, or towers vnat aim of education it cam be directed. 

Arguments presented by Hoykina” for each of the methods are: 

lL. The analytic-deductive method presente a standard by 
waich to evaluate existing objectives and content to determine whether 
they should de retained or rejected. it offera a stenterd by witich to 
evaluate new materials which are belns conaldered for admisgion to the 
cursiculvm. It is the most economical method. Agencies working on 





Le Ropkina, Ope cite, Pie T4~-7O. 
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seonrate erens of the curriculum being guided by integrated aims and 
objectives, and an ellotment of time, develop results requiring e 
minimes of final revision. 

2. The synthetic-inductive method aseumes thet mterials 
must be selected before amyone can tell What to do with thea. 

Both methods baye merit, and ae Hopking* further indicates, 
ne curriculum is developed excert by # combination of the two methods. 
Tae preference for one or the otuer as the beginning method rests upon 
several criteria wuich need not be mentioned here. However, analysis 
of these criteria indicates thet the most useful, and the best crygen- 
ized, curricula result from begioning with the analytic-dieductive 
method. Curriculum development, then, beginning with this method is 
accomplished ty stating at the cuteet, first, a tentative aim of ed- 
ucation; seccund, the tentative program of courwes of atudy, including 
tae time allotted to each courses and third, e tentative set of ob- 
jectives indicating what ench course of study is expected to contri- 
bute toward the end of education. 

Tie statement of a tentative aim of education ts accom) ished 
thrmigh a criticel analysia of the bagic considerations which deter- 
mine the ends waich an educational gysten maintained by a varticular 
geclety should serve, during the process taking appropriate cues from 
tie stated educetionsl principles. In general, the aim must denote 
taat ite purcose is to develop modes of beheavicr that realize desired 
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ond desirable enia in live. 

Toe tentetive pregrem of courses cf study, or major branches 
or phases of the curriculum, can be logically derived by professional 
introspection of the field of study, guided by the statement cf aia. 
(The reletionship desired among courses of stady will be treated in 
the following section.) On tve basis cf the relative importance of 
each of these courses of staly, the total instructicnal tine say be 
allotted smomg them. 

Objectives, whether steted tentatively or in their final fora, 
should follov certain guiding principles. These principles, eccord- 
ing to Quillen and Henne’, are: 1) objectives should agres with the 
sim of education; 2) objectives should be stated functionally, end in 
term of changes in etudent behavicr thet it is expected that the ad- 
ventions) process wlll preduce; 3) objectives need to be orgenized 
into an orers)l meaningful pettern; ax 4) objectives must be srecific 
emrsgh to define vith some exactness the scope of the course of study, 
or the learning experiences, Waich ere designed to achieve it. 

As tas cetallied content ie ubtalned by various analytical 
wethods and evaluates, definite ecope of courses of study, definite 
objectives, end @ definite aixz of eiucatiun evoives. 





i. Quillen and Henna, on. cit., pp. 50-55. 
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Aualyiice, Metaeas’’ * > 

Curriculum content is deteruined by ea logical combination 

of several emaiytical methods. The chief methods are: 1) direct 
anelyais of the activities to be engaged in by school outcomes; 
2) direct amalysis of the seeés cf the student; 3) secem@ary acal- 
ysis of the needs of the student; 4) amalysia of curricula content 
in giniler educations, systeus; and 5) seealyels of the needs of the 
student in the opiaica of competent persons. 

The first method, to deterwine want people do, le accome 
piished by conveatianal job smalysis metucds. ‘The second method, to 
determine want seople should do, invelves the collection of observed 
errors or deficiencies in the performance of daties. The third 
method Lavolvee the research oF various Gucvuemmiary sources to deter- 
wine trends enl frontier thinking ae to the beet sammer of perform 
ing the duties. The other methods are seif-exylanatory. 

The determination of cursiculum content only by means of the 
first method, vaich 46 the beste apypronch, has two shortcomings asso- 
elated with it: 1) it results in knowletige of the status que cnly; 
and 2) it premumeu that the jod igbeing performed as efficiently as 
posolbis, .@ mot limited ty tee knowledge and standarde of jcb 
incunbente. 
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Tre central aim in amalytical rethode is to reduce indi- 
vidual opinions end ceancensus to a minimum. Theoretically, it is 
possible to coustruct e curriculum so objectively tamt personal opine 
tom Giseppesra, but the strict absence of opinion im the construction 
of larg® curriculum of the tyva unéer consideration is impractical. 
The method of reducing expert opinion is positive and consista of 
diecovering as many objective sources as possible, and using these 
to their full axtent with the idea of devending upon expert opinion 
oniy when these do not yleld cusplete infurastian. 


Scope wnt Sequence’? ** 3» * 


The ecope of the curriculius defines the breadth of the currice 
ulus. it is the "what", in costrast to the sequence which is the 
“wWaen", it comprises tices activities wileh are persistent end 
commen, proficiency in which contxibutes to mastery af the goals 
stated in the cujectives. 

The common bases for the selection of content, other than the 
statements of (tantetive) eim and objectives, are 1) frequency of 
occurrence, 2) difficulty of lemrning, 3) suitability of learning 
Gnh-the-joo, and &) imsurtance of knowing. Other thinge being equal, 
tocee activities which are most frequeatiy performed should be mas- 





1. Marep, wo. cit, vy. lll1i6. 

2. Chartera, op. cite, pp» 63-73, R-100. 

3. Charters, Lemon, and Monell, op. cit., pp. 350-395. 
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23 
tered at the expense of less frequent iteus if e choice has to be 
made between Chen. That miterial which is more difficult to lear 
needs attention in preference to material easter of Learning when es 
selection is to be made, These skills and knowledges vaich can best 
be learned on-the~job may safely be anitted from the curriculum. In 
fact some of the most frequent cuties cas cften be most profitably 
learned on the job. The importemce cf knowing is of eiguificance in 
gelection beceuse po matter how frequently an activity occurs ite 
effect may ve eo potent when it does occur tut knowledge of it is 
esgential. 

Vhen a high level of preficiency in a perticuler activity 
hee already been attained, the existence of thie condition should un- 
coniitionally velegete the activity to a position of lowest importance, 

In practice, material collected by the several analytical 
methods smy be listed in order of equency of occurrence. The result- 
ing list may tien be modified as to order and length by the applica- 
tion of tke otuer bases for evaluating inportance. 

Sequence indicates the order in which te content 1s etudled. 
Several principles for determining sequense are 1) proceed from the 
simple to the cumplex, 2) proceed from the immediate to the mare 
remote, and 3) proceed according to a logical anelysis of the sudject 
field, 

In addition to the problem of Getermining sequence within eny 
particular schoo! unit, sequence must provide for coordination end 
comtinulty between successive unite of the echool syaten. 








Te overell organisation of the curricula is waually de- 
fined in terms of the pattern of organiemmtion of the principal sub- 
divisions of curriculum content, vis., the courses of study. Two 
classifications cf petterns are generally recognized. They will be 
referred to in this study as the structure! and functioml patterns 
of organiantion. 

The structural organization of courses of study (a structural 
curriculum) ie one in which the content is logically organised with- 
in treditionuai gubject fields, in a manner typical of academic col- 
lege eubjecta. Apyiication of learning is limited to discrete parts 
of ectivities. The content oan be applied es 1t is learned, but only 
$o a arecific past of an activity and unrelated to a camilete fumc~ 
tiome) sequence. Where experience, students Dave an adequate back- 
ground of skills, knovledges, and attitudes, hovever, the approach 
by tagical sequence may result in efficient ani functional learning; 
dee., the atructural orgeaiention might produce fumctional results. 
At the end of the etructural learning tae student can engage in appli- 
catory exercises. 

A fanctions! course of study is one in wilch the stutent's 
learning ia focused on the use and ap,iication of eubject matter in 
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2 
® sequence of reinted end practicn! exseriences. It cute across sub- 
ject boundaries ani draws upon ail fields for the so.ution of prob.ews 
in the learning ex,erioxwes,. Although the student ameters some subject 
patter content in a srecific iearning experience, he must siso be able 
to generalize his knowledge, en@ azpiy the principles end techniques 
to a iayge body of other related exeriences. It would therefore be 
Gegivabie, if a functicwm: approach ia used, to cc lude each course 
of etudy wits a brief review intersted to give tie student a canreher- 
sive underetaniing of ony segaent of the aubject oatter in logical ee- 
quence. 

The important thing from the standzoint of the cveral! corgan- 
imation of the functional curriculum ia the frame cf reference, the 
related sequence of ccurses of study. Whereas the interna: organise- 
tion of the separate couwreve of study ie functional, the curriculum 
a3 a Waole ta often not arranged functicmiiy. This situation re- 
quires a reorientation at the begining of each course of atudy to 
insure 8 ccarhiwuence of a functional tyve of learning. 

ct is eparent fron 6 consideration of the educational vrin- 
ciples Listed above that the fumcticnt) pattern of organization ie the 
safer one. The student ia enebdied to eee at the start the entire csan- 
cram of the curricuium, the ourpoees and direction of the learning. 

is means thet from the start he is equipped with a meeningful fran 
of reference into which he can Pit each ‘ten ag he Jearns it, and by 
means of wWaich he can nore readily see what further learning is needed. 

In thome parte of the curriculum where the purpcee of a given 


aspect of Learning and the procedure by which it Js to de achleved 
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a 
wuuid be clearly understood by the students, a combination of the 
structure) and functional agyervaches would provubiy be more effective 
than eiteer one used signe. 


1, 2, 3, * 


Oeyenizetion of Unite 


The tagic element in the organisation of significant learn- 
ing experiences of courses of study ia termed the mit. The unit is 
a learning exverience in which tre student engages 'n oxier to attain 
a epecific ekill ox knowledge cr attitude. It is com lete in iteeif, 
capable of being understood without relation to otuer units. Ite pur- 
pose is to facilitate tre ienrning process by giving order and syntie~ 
eis ta mubject matter in order that it can be better underatood. It 
is a continuance af the functional organization of the curriculum. 

There are two gonera! approaches tc unit crganigation, vis., 
tepical and problems. When the topical acproach is used, the learn- 
ing experiences are centered around cuases of the heritage of the 
society or accial crocesses, as “military transportation" or “recruit- 
ing’. In the problem appreack, the learning experiences are centered 
around problems to wiich there are no ready-wade @oiutions. They in- 
voive the cheice of e course ef action fram among two or more possibie 


Le Waxar OP cite, Ede 151-207. 
2 Charters, SBe Gite, PP. 137~146, 
3. Ceeswell and Campbeli, op. cit., pp. 280-87, 8OU-bkG, 





4. Quillen asd Henaa, op. cit., pp. 107-140. 
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solutions. The process of reflective thinking is the means by which 
the problem solutions are reacsed. (A third appropch, the chrono.og- 
ical aporosch, lavo.ves the organization of the learning exverlences 
aroun historical events. The curricula under comaideration imvelve 
Little military history.) 

Studies made to determine the comparative values of the top- 
ical and problems acproaches reveal that students in the groucs using 
the letter approach, where applicable, denunatrated superior ability 
in critieal thinking and research techniques, 6 broader knowledge and 


vuaderstending of material covered, ani « more libesul, consistent, and 
certain ;oints of view’. 
Tre vnit omy inclwie work for one period (usually an hour), 
for several pericds, or even for severai weeks, Asa@uming the objec~ 
tivee for the longer unite do not becom too inéefinite, there ie no 
essential difference between the creparation of ahort and iong unite. 
fhe unit of one period preciudes the comet of a “Lesson” as an ele- 
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26 
tem, using the existing aduinistrative organization ac far as possible. 
This organization hae no functions other than those verteining to curri«~ 
culum development. These specialized functions enteil yprepering mater- 
isis for the guidance of tue various phases of the program, detersziin- 
ing tae aime of the program, defining educatioumi principles, appreta- 
ing end reorganiging the materials in courses of atily, ond >revaring 
te outlines of unite. found principles of genera) administration aust 
be applied te this organisation at all times; the lime of euthority 
must be cleaxr, responsibility must be fined, duties must be defined, 
end the usuhi administestive relationshize cbeerved. 

Since the content of the curricuiws Le to be functiomalily ar- 
range’ in 60 far es possible, in accoriame with the criteria hereto- 
fore resented, the commnitime type of crgatigation, including recresen- 
tatives of the various fielis of subject matter, should be employed. 
Theae svopregentativea shouid coneist of the most casadle and the mst 
industrious yersoue vho can do the job. They should include persons 
with teaching exoerlence who can think in terug of classroom activi- 
ties, The chairmen of the grow should be a good administretor end 
have some knowleige of the procedures of curriculum development. 

Tne teachers work with the committee representatives on the 
orgeaiimation of cogtent, particularly the waita which they will pre- 
gent. The teachers must be bighly creficient in all aspects of their 
scecial field of study and exce] in the platform presentation of the 
subject. 

A mmjor point of emphasis is the time required to prepare and 
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innugureate @ new curriculum. Studies cf various educational systems 
reveal thet one to three years of rather intensive activity is ree 
quired. 

influences apart from change have been potent im affecting 
the vrocedure of curricuiws development. Develocsment of curricula 
waich contribute mare significantiy to the achieverent of profesaicn- 
al competence ghould require fuli recogniticn of these influences and 
the ways im woich they operate. Consequently, consideration is given 
to two ccomon iafluences thet have conditioned end continue to comdi- 
tien developamt of curricula. They are 1) the influence of veated 
intereste, end 2) the influence of logically cxgunized eubject matter’. 
Tne influence of vested interests is operative through contre! of 
scheo. eduinistration ami through contro: of teaching personnel. 
Vested interests can cause schools to be indifferent to the real vital 
ispues, or elee deal with then in such @ way ae t© present specific 
seiutions dictated dy a particulier group. iogierily crgenised sub- 
ject Metter i6¢ material in tae form presented in standard textocoks, 
Tee influence of such matter ia to cause it to be habitually viewed 
im ite traditional eense; nev viewpoints are difficult to introduce. 
Xt, of itmell, ia not invalid. Consequently, it is sot affected by 


the pragrem of revision, though it may no longer be appropriate, 
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CUAPTSA Til 
SPRIVICS T) BR EVA.UATED 


Beeed upon the evelumtive criteria odtained from educationa. 
iiteratare, those s,ecific sepects of the procedure of curriculum 
development in Marine Corps Schoo's that were comsidered to be signui- 
ficant for evaluation axe: 

i» Im toe educationel system in harmony with the tyve of 
eociety waich maintains it? Is it conceived of as an agency to en- 
eure progress? If ac, is the curriculum designed for the ,urpose of 
@avelopiag contributing oute umes? 

2, Are educational priaci ies, to serve as criteria at 
poleta of issue, formmily stated? Are coutvent and thease eapecte of 
the educations. program whlch are c.opely re.ated thereto in harmony 
wita these princip.es7 

3. Ie tee aim of etucation stated? Are the criteria for ite 
comcest ateted? Is decth of research reflected in ite context? 

4, Are the objectives of each schwvo: in the educaticnn) sys- 
ten stated? Are thay in agreement with the ain of education? Are 
tue objectives of the courses of study stated? Are tae chjectives, 
of themeelves, rroperiy stated? 

5. Ave objective methoda used in the detesmination of con- 
tent? Je there eufficlent ccootent to achieve each of the cbjectivest 
Is there content which has mo reiation to the objectives? Ise the 


emount of conteat cro ortional to the relative va.uea of the objectives? 
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6. Is the arrengesent anc ccapusitiom of tas courses of 
study such a6 to provide a iogica. freme of reference fur ail tasas 
in the iearming -tocese, or dues each task ayppenr @s an ‘so .aved en-~- 
tity? Are the courses of study orgmniszed structurally cr function- 
aldyt 

7. Ave learning experiences tweed on reel -ife situations? 
Awe they concerned with comem anc ,ereietent rubies? Lave the 
probd:eeg guéla. signifi ompee}y 

5. Ie there o .ermanent organipation for curriculum develap- 
ment? Is the o-rocedure of curriculum deve lvpoent unbiased? 





CHAPTER IV 


CUMRENT PROCROUME UF CURRICU UM LEVEE! OrMeST IK 
MARINE CORPS BCH&) B 


The definitions waich foilow are inteméed to mace Marine 
Corps Gchooia' termelnology ageaniogful to these unacquainted with 
it. 

Syliavus - A compemiium, in teres of Logicaliy arranged sub- 
ject matter, dellalting tse scoge of a course. Apyendix C 4 ius- 
trates the foremt of o typical ayJiabus. 

Sebeauie of Instruction - An hour-by-hour scheduie of yeri- 
os of instruction. Appendix D illustrates the format of @ tyoica) 
scheduie of instruction. 

Course ~ The complete series of study and instruction given 
to @ Clase of studeate over the eatize scuoo. ters. In ehicaticnal 
terme, this is the curriculum’. 

Miegion - The scademic objective of a course. in educations. 
tema, this ig @ ‘gemera.: objective. 

Subcourse - An arbitrary subdivision of a course, usually re- 
lating to a specific fleld af aiiitary learning, organised for pre- 
gressive study and instruction and given for the purpose of accam~- 
plilehing ove or mote intermediate -hases or objectives embodied in 
the course mission. A subcourse normeily embraces « nuzber of re.eted 


gubjects, but may cccagiommily be iimited to une subject or may embrace 
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& number of sisceLlameous subjects. In educationsi term, this is a 
“gouree of study”. 

Subject ~ & collection of related mteria: forming a part of 
@ eubcouree. As an exampica, “voice radio procedure” is a gubject in 
the subccurse "s'yne! ¢ peamicatocne’, 

eso - * cagicel susdivig.cn of @ subject. It is trested 
by & student aul igatveumtor a8 & Blingie taax, and my extend in leagth 
from om hour to 8 day, or, -m exceptiqgma! ceases, to m Longer period. 
AS On everzle, “Voloe retio .rowedure” may conelal of two vesecna, one 
a study cf the techniques invoived, toe other a study of ite use in 
practical situations, each af two houre durvatlesn. 

Period of Instruction - A unit of imetruction te which am La- 
structions: reference muwaber bas bees ageigned. [t re resents @ cun- 
timwous eeesion. t+ wey exbrace an entire subject, a group of lessons 
within a aubject, or om individvel Leeson. As on oxempic, the inetruce 
tien ‘n “voles radio preeedure” may be contained in two pexlods, one a 
two-hour, coatinucus lecture-demsmstantion, the other a two-hour, con- 
tinucus ayy Lieatery exercise. Ta educational terns, this Is a “unit”. 

Purycwe « The acedesitc objective of a gubcoures or a perled of 


inetructien. In etucntional terms, this ta ew “srecific objective”. 


Agencies Invoived ent Their Functione 
The Commaadant of tos Merine conpet )Yeaecrives the alm of the 











| mumi, Vol. I, p. 24-5, Vashingten, D, C.: Govern- 
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officer educations: system aa: 


A need for revieion of the statement of aim tesed on a cre- 
World War Ii comeest of the vurpoee of the officer educations) systen 
resulted in ite reatatement in 15465 a8 above. ‘The restatement was 
legleally conceived. No criteria, other than the judgment of the re- 
visors, served as the basis of the rwetatenent. 

Because toe aim is im: lemented by agaligning efficers to duty 
umder instruction at not only Marine Corps Schoois, but other schvols 
comiucted by the Marine Corps, other services, and civiiien education- 
ai inetitutions, it is necessary t orescribe the specific vortiom of 
the aim thet will be realised by each of them. Consequently, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps has prescribed the general acadenic 
objectives, cr “nigelons”, of Marine Corpse Schools end comonent schools. 

A search of of ficial recerds at Headquarters, U. 8. Marine Cores, 
emi Marine Corpe dchocis, revesied uoniy the most recent directive con- 
cerning acatemic objectives. ther suck directives seem to have exiat- 
ed, but there ia no record of them avaliable. Tie current directive 
wae ~xrepared after Marine Corse Schoois requested an official statesent 





il. The alesiona of the Marine Corse are listed in Appendi« E. 
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of academic objectives, their absence being realised through routine 
eadeinistrative processes. The current directive, Appendix B, is en 
operationel eapression of the curricula in effect at tie time of its 
promlgetion. 

Within Maxine Corgs Schools, the development of the curricu~ 
lar objectives end content is primarily the respunsibiiity of the 
director (cr commending officer) of each component school. He is 
reapunaible for tae preperation of the syllabus and the ackedule of 
instraction. | 

Syliaki are revieed anally; i.e., for euch class. Currently, 
each cinss ig of agproximately nine months duraticn. Unch syllabus, 
or curriculum, stema from ite predecesser. ina conference convened 
several motithe pricer to the starting of a particular cless, ea schoo: 
director ang all academic especial ctaff sections end echools cemcerned 
constructively criticlae the material in the cuxrent syllabus, as “toc 
Littie on personnel unmagenent”, “too mich on navai gunfire technique’, 
et cetera, bots es to material under thelr particular cognizance and 
that unéer the cognizance of other agencies. Directives frum the 
Cwemendant of the Kerine Corps indicating needa for additional instruce 
tion in varticular subjects, received since the inst syllabus vas pre- 
pared, are acted upon. These conferences set the stage for modifica- 
tions in the volume of tnstraction presented Gy a particular section 
ay wenec.l. 

Sections ami echoo.s presenting instruction then develop the 


material under tneir cognisence on the tbesis of what they believe ought 
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to be taught, by period of instruction. Concepta of these periods of 
inetructivon ame presented to the director of a achoo: fur determination 
of adequacy and academic level, If more than the previcve year’s allo- 
cation of instructional hours is needed, tae directcr must be Bo Come 
vineed. The director ead his staff after stulying the concepts of all 
sections amd schools, may even direct s reduction in instructional hours 
by @ section or schoal that mey even have requested an increase. Tne 
process is not simple by eny monns; it is a compiex process of “give 
eni take”, In tse final analysis, sovever, the completed syllabus rep- 
resents a director's concest cf wiet should te taught in his school - 
it ie from nie frame of reference or perspective of vaat instruction is 
necessary to fulfll the mission of his school, 

The process of “slicing the cake” « dividing the cake of hours 
evallabie for inetruction to give each academic special staff eectian 
or school a feir share - subjective as it is’, ie markedly affected by 
vested interests. in the case of Marine Corps Schools, which, inciden- 
tally, {a not peculler among service scheois in this veszect’, vested 
interests stem not only from a sorual intereat in one's own field of 
epecialization, but also frum a traditional apathy towards miiltery 





le Lttel. C. & Palilips, “The Cake ani the Slice”, Marine Corps 
Gasette, Voi. 34 (Jan., 1990), pp. Be. 


2. tel. J. F. Collins, “She Command and General Waff College Presents 
Personnel Administration”, Military Beview, Vol. XXIK (Mar., 1950), 
Pe 5ST 
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mxteere of ah siminigveutive mince”. Thies epethy is readily apparent 
in the scope ant approach to administrative matter, as reflected in 
the several curricula. in the case of personnel matter, as an example, 
oniy thowe aspects of wa technical nature are presented. Personnel mat-~ 
ter iz presented from the standpoint cf paper-work incident to routine 
personnel aisinistration, ov combat fumctions wider the cognizance of 
the persome) staff eection, suck as haniling of prisoners of var, ulle 
itary goverment, Durial end groves vegistration, et cetera. Even in 
integrated problema, i. @., waere administrative ant cpermtional mat- 
tera are functionally combined, the appreach to the personne) element 
le of «4 mwn-humeaistic mature - men are "things". These problems, then, 
as set up, are inamimete processes ~ details of mllitary tactics and 
techniques. Cne might infer that the emotional and social content cf 
war was non-existent. 

After the completed eyllebhi end schedules of inatruction ere 
approved, and at varying intervale before being presented, the detailed 
gubline of a period of inatauction ta prepared, usually by the iustruce 
ter{s) whe will present {t in the claserowm. In the preperation of the 
qutiine, the ingstructer is guided by the concepts of the eeveral perie 
ode of inetruction which served as the basis for the synthesis of the 
¢yliead! amt the schedules of inetruction. (The academic orgna! setian 
of Mexine Corps Schoois is functionmi; i. @., @m sendemic special 
ateff section will, in general, present material related to the field 





lL. Military eatters fell uniter two general classifications, vis., 
"atninietratian” end “operations”. 
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unfier pormai etaff cognisgence cof tae section, in all camponent schoois, 
Congequently, an ingtructor may be comerned with more than ome syllae- 
bus and schedule of instruction. flowever, in certain cases the staff 
of a comonent achool wlll inetruct in sabject matter noraally under 


the cognimance of a particular section.) 





Herine Corps Schcole recogmime tae Tact tuat mastery af sub- 
gect matter is no gucruntee cl aupertness in pedagogy. Coneequently, 
all officers asslgued to duties in the scademic organization, sis wao 
will be expected to Instruct, sre asgignec initially to a two weeks 
course of inatruction In tre Instructor's Orientation Course. This 
Course embodies the extent to which educaticnaal theory is studied in 
the Schools, anc epplication of educational theury in the Schuols is 
eomevhnt atandardiged oo the Cuurse’s curricuiua, it currentuy ina- 
cludes three hours of lecture im ecucaticws peycuolugy, eleven ours 
in mothoe of snetructica, and te remainder of the time Spent oa prace 
tice presentations. As mwignt be expected, those completing tue Course 
excel in platform technique. Tuey unlerstami the imortance uf direct 
experience for effectiveness of learning in relation to symbolic exe 
periences ~ but ouly as applied tu metuod of instruction. There is 
Little lf any transfer, as a reault of tiie training, of funtenectel 
igarning comeptes to otuex areas of tae educational program, such as 
curricuius development, waere they are equally applicable. 





That the Marine Corps is @ dynesic society can hardly be 
questioned, either vwnen viewed as an loolated institution, as a 
part of the national military estabilenuent, or eo a part of the 
American Gocial order. In the last taree years, the Marine Corss 
has obtained a new personnel system, & new supply system, ani sevr- 
exai new administrative systems; it has nev weapons and a nev organ- 
temtion emong ite field Zorces; 1t is developing new tactics for 
amphibious operationa in light of the atomic bomb; ite administra- 
tion 18 subject te promptingsa fron more intimate inter-service ree 
laticusnaipe and a newly-created Departamt of Defense; it is become 
ing more sensitive to the mores of the American people; and so on. 
All fields of endeavor are changing, and will cantinue to change, at 
an unprecedented rate. 

Ave the characteristics of the officer educatican) syste, 
then, in consonance with the @ymmmic society which maintains it? 
ke the goal of the system to produce an officer who is not only pro- 
ficient in the customary experiences of service iife, wut who is ales 
trained to contribute to the progress of tie Marine Corps? Is cog- 
nigance taken of the fact that: "Man ie the fundamental instrument of 
war; other instruments may change but bo rewnins relatively constant. 
Unless his behavior end elemental attributes are understood, gross 





bd 
mistakes will be made in planning opevations and troop lesting.”"? 
Is the officer corps recognized as the principal source of change, ani 
is 1t recognised that direction is given to @uch change by ea attempt 
to realize democratic values in individual ead group behavior? 

Tae foregoing questions carmot all be answered entirely in 
tae affirmative. Funiamentally, there appears to be no gameral recog- 
nition of the remifications of change. This condition probally has its 
roots in military treditionniiem. This traditionalien is reflected in 
euch criteria of cfficer benavior ag “do Want you're told, not vaat you 
think”, "keep your mouth shut, and eyes and ears open", “keep your fin- 
ger on your number”, et cetera, and in the peace-tise vcractice of 
"Pighting the ‘next war‘ in teras of the last one". the result ts 
tat too many officers are addicted to inertia in the origination of 
conetmtive ideas. True, in certain areas there has been initiative 
ani foresight displayed, as in the case of the Marine Corps developing 
the techniques of ambibious operations between the World Wars, but it 
may be attrivuted principally to tze efforts of a few prophete in a few 
areas. As Bush” states, "there vere knots cf able ena vigorous officers 
waa forged anead ... . in epite of solid bruss end hagards to careers”. 
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4) 
Tae general lethargy vaicih hac prevailed vithin the military 
services, in relation to the outelie world, hes greatly diminished 
since World War Ii. To en extent never heretofore practiced or en-~ 
vieaged, since the Var, the services neve demonstrated en active 
recognition of ite dynamic status, as evidenced by such facts as the 
extensive applied research projects within the national military es- 
tablishment, the large masbers of service perecmal attending civile 
ion institutions, et cetera. This does not, however, connote a gen- 
eral recognition by the officer corpse, aa a group, of the effects of 
change, or, end what ie most ispcrtant, their individual roles in a 
t¢ society, This last remerk ta evidence’ in the concestian of 
the aim of the officer educational syetem in the Marine Corps. If 
cognizance had been taken of the fact that a oursorse of an educational 
aystem fa to lagrove the society which maintaing it, se well as to 
perpetuate the heritage of the society, the result would be to have 
“prophets” as the outcomes of the system. In a society as dynasic 
69 the Marine Corps it should be a peramount responsibility of each 
officer to contribute to the improvement of such methods, systems, 
and points cf view as hie assignments, aptitudes, and interests pro- 
vide for, througout hie career. Eis basic attitude should be criti«- 
eats i. @., he should ewamine hie day-to-day activities, and his pro- 
feesion in general, from the point of view of “is this the best way 
ef doing thie? ~ can it be “improved upont”. As well as treining a 
comtrilvuting officer, the system would train sugeriors whe would opene 
mindediy receive and comeider constructive criticlam. Thus, ineffi- 
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clent and tiwe-worn practices, wWaich exist in their present form only 
becevuse “we have always done them tiat vay”, or "tnere is no reason 
for it, it's Just our policy”, would be eliminated, ani, wuere neces~ 
wary, Bound, up-to-date, and progressive methods, systems, and pointe 
af view realized. 

it camot be expected that contributing officers vill be the 
Gutcemes of an educational system tiat fostera omiy mastery of the 
statue quo, and particularly the techniques there.f, ‘he status quo 
ehould be presente es a medium to be critically examined and evaluated, 
as well as to be maptered. A xoovleidye of “wnat ougat to be", as well 
as "“Waat ie”, then, is the desired axl desirable goal. <Over-emghasisa 
on technique tenda to destroy exyreselun, originality, end initiative. 

Recognition of chenge leads to tue consideration of the cause 
of 1% im mllitery situations. The ullitary sexylces, aa well aa dus 
iewee ond cter Amexican inetitutlons until tiuelr evakening in recent 
years, Lived in an objective world aharply Clemescctated frum human 
purpose and value. Uuring various periods, these institutions have 
discovers’ that tae locus of thetr uajor problems Lies within human 
affairs. A mente reflection on the part of any iadividaal vith la- 
aight and a clear perspective of events in the last war cannot deny 
that the major problem taat remained unsolved was the problem of human 


velaticons. The Soclittle Board", anil etodlies by Stouffer, Marshall, 





i. A bert cf general officers, MajGen. James Doulittle, senior 
member, convened by the Ker Derartwent in 1946, It established 
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Cooke", and others, heve made a .mrent the significance anid general 
i@ek of understanding of the problen. A study mace of the reasons 
way enlisted rerscamel of the Marine Corje faiied to reen!ist re- 
vealed thet one of the princical reasons wee feuity humen relations - 
the problem still existe’, 

Aémieeion of the importance of bammn reiations mgt eodify 
one's comoect of the nature of military scieme ant ite role in alil- 
itary effaires. The etudy of military sclence cannot thereafter be 
regarded af an objective descri;tion of tactics, techniques, et cet- 
ere. Undernesth all these comce.te lies the basic reaiity of Lersons 
engaged in milltary ectivities and always reiated to ench other in 
variow weys. Sowever, the im ortance of the resuiting problem ‘ies 
in the quaiity of this relatedmess. Democratic values serve here as 
e criteria for action. 

At thie sociat, many reeders will any thet demccratic values 
camnct be achieved in a military orgenizetion. WNotaing is farther 
fras the truth. It must be remembered tact sesentially democracy, 
end democratic values, implies a recognition of an iadividual as a 
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yerson-- not a thing. It is trues thet certain asvects of ,olitical 
democracy, uch as the free choice of re, resentat.ves and isaders, 
cammot be conduned in a military soclety, but other as ects, such as 
promptly end thoroughiy following crdera when given by constituted 
democratic authority, is the basis for positive miiitmry discipiine. 
Social democracy ie the beais for the crinciplen widerlying the 
cureey management aystems ceiling aGeveloved in the military services 
aimce the last war. Hech of these systems ic designed to assure the 
moat efficient utilinaation of every man's abliities, to provide opper- 
tumities for each man to attein ive highest croufictemcy cunslstent 
with his capacity, and to provide every reesonable aid to improve his 
velfare, 

The foregoing evaluation of the basl«¢ considerations {nm currice- 
ulwn develojment indicates tiat the curricula of an cfficer educetional 
system in the Marine Corpse cen take ite cues comcerning such consider- 
etions from a currlcuims oroperly designed for a civilian educational 
ayotven. The criteria vresented in Chapter If are valid, then, for 
ap iieation te the curricula usder consideration. 


Bayes tional Prive !piee 

fhe absence of stated educational crincicples, to serve as cri- 
teria et pointe af iegue, a pears to be the basis for the bulk of the 
criticiem cf the current ,rocedure of curricuius development. Since 
the nature of applicable educaticum: crinci pies wes covered in Chapter 
IX, it io felt tuet the effects of thelr not being ayecificaily stated 
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end veed will be more swaningful vhen treated in thelr ayolled ag- 
pects, which are diecusged in this Chapter. 


As evaluated against the criteria presented in Cha ter Ii, 
the nim of the officer educational syetem is, of itself, setisfactor- 
liy stated, eves though iogicnily determined. Thoge agrpecte of the 
basic comelderations end educeticwsl principies reiating to the prag- 
matic acproach, a dymamic society, o morai code, a goctal orientation, 
and a contributing outcome way be “read into” the statement. Sut such 
imoiicaticns have not been, and probably will mot be, realized in prac- 
tice, aud ven ue reflects won the predaminant service point of view, 
the reason ie Govicus. Therefore, for realisation of the true ain, 
properly comptrued, the currently Uapiicit factors should be explicitly 
otated. 

Zo engure that the aim is being reslized, the sum effect of 
the curricula of a1. schools to which officers are assigned must be 
emaly2ze4 reguierly. Any sinck in the fall remligation of the aim mist 
be nepigned to ea schoo! in the educatiannl system. In several ways, 
the aim is mot belng fully realiged, at this time, As an examp.e, one 
of the most difficuit missiom for the Marine Corps to fulfil, end cer- 
tainly thet which will receive the most concentrated effort and unity 
of purpoae of the entire Corpea at any time, will be mobilization to 
war-sgtrength, should the need arise. There is ns inetruction in mbdtii-e 


imation in any curricuia., 
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Tae academic objectives of Murine Corys Schvois should ettain 
tiat proportion of the aim of the officer educational. system mot resl- 
ined through other achoois in the Marine Coxve, other service schoo!s, 
end civilian institutions, An anaiysis of the curricu:a of these 
Latter schoo.s reveals tint, Prom ea Marine Corys point of view, they 
are of 6 gs, ecialiet mature, and, vhen considered in iight of the fact 
tat speclaiigation primarily resuitese from on-the-job training, the 
training of sa ,ecialiets need not be of concern to Marine Corva Schools. 
Under such conditions, instruction in ateff at Marine Cors Schoo:s 
should not be from the point of wlew of staff syeciniization, but frum 
the paint of view of staff as it contributes to commands i.e., fram the 
yoint of view of that amount of knowledge of a particular staff func- 
tion that a commander should heve to function effectively. To this 
extent instructian in a steff e.ecialty ehould be limited to {ts esaen- 
tial princip.es, comparative syetens, their cajabiiities end limi tations, 
how to evaluate their effectiveness, where to look for errors, practical 
pease ITound to minimize or eliminate tuese exrcrs, et cetera, and not a 
high degree of >roficlency in technique. This aporoach aiso mete the 
requirement for a curriculwus that fosters critical thincing and the 
training of a cuntributing outcome. 

Accvemdix B, containing the current academic ob Jectives of Ma- 
rine Corse Schoc’s, aa was stated previcuaely, was based upon we then 
effective curricula, Gince the curricula were limited to ocerations in 
the field af fieet merine forces, certain miseions of the Marine Cors 


weve exciuded from ite scoye. 48 ean example, mobilization » Lanning 
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showid be a oimeae Of Marine Corps Schools’ curriculum, Mobiiizetion 
of She Marine Corjs will not be taught in non-Marine Corys schools, 
ani ite etudy cute across Greciailet fields. 

‘The statement, per ee, of svjectives svelating to Marine Corze 
Schoole’ curricula my be criticized fran the standpoint that they 
are not stated from the point of view of student achievermnat, they 
axe not organiaed into an overail medningful ,attern, and they are 
not apecific enough to define vith emictness the scope of the subdi- 


Visions of the curricula. 





As >olinted out in Chater IV, tae curricuium content is 
Largely the comceyt of wWiat the school director decides It ehouid 
be, ari in reaching such a Gecipion be is influenced by his own ex- 
perience ani bias, by the trmditicgm. subject matter taught in the 
course, end by the feciilty of the technical “experts”, the ecedemic 
e-ecial etaff secticaw, t> intercst Alm im the aliccation of time to 
thelr particular Fields. This :rocedure 19 strictly subjective. 

The effect of euch subjective determination of currioulur 
content le to mot only amit some of shat” is done, but t introduce 
material into the curricuius irrelevant to “how” it ie (or should be) 
dome ~ from the role of the doer. Wit. soecific reference to The 
Basic Gehoo!, well over 100 hours of instruction are devuted to the 
nomenclature, dlesegembiy, ageembiy, Cunctloning, ato,pagee, care 


end cleaning, et cetera, of si. ty;on of banic weapons, Under what 
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conditions of use does an officer need to knov this much detail! ebout 
weapona? (If {t is considered that he should know it, the question as 
to whether {t can be learned more effectively or not on-the-job, end 
thus orec.ude it from the curriculum, will be cousidered in the follow- 
img section.) It seems that en officer's use of the subject mtter 
would be in terug of comarative capabilities end limitations, effec- 
tiveness against varicus tyre targets, technique of employment, contro 
of fire, et cetera, frum his role ts a unit commender. What useful 
learning an officer derives from firing @ vempon, as an example, ven 
4% ia imorctedie tuat be wii fire 1t in the regular performunce of 
his duties, is unknown. A transfer of learning, waich ta reality ie 
non-existent, must ve presumed; or “use”, where logically determined, 
ig aot determined fram the atamipoint of the officer performing his 
duties. In the field of basic weaponma, es im any field, s contribu- 
ting officer might well be trained through suoplemental reading of 


evaluative references, such as Nifles and Machine Gune of the World 
Armies, by M. MN. Johnson, Jr., or & 





in The Basic Schovi, again, many Acurse are grent in the study of 
basic tactice and techniques. Yet, the one moat imocortent need for 
training in thie fleid from the pcint of view of the roie of the junior 
officer ie how to set up and comduct aml. unit field problems - this 
i@ cmitted. The student officer etands a number of inspections, but 
he is mot teught how to insyect. He ie taught to instruct, but he is 
not taught how to suverviee instruction. Et cetern. 


These is .tttle Goudt but that en objective ansiyaia of service 
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activities would correct this com@ition, and inciGentally reves) the 
need for, and result in, e social foundation to the curricula. 


Scope and Sequence 

The abeence of a systematic -rocedure for determining the 
scope of Marine Corps Bchoois' curricula fram vbjectivaly derived 
materia. hes readily discernible effects. One of these effects re- 
Jates to interest as a factor in effective learning. The Basic Schoo! 
curriculum is develoced from the arbitrary point of view that the newly 
commissioned officer hag had no prior military training. Consequently, 
many hours of jnostruction in drills end ceremmies, naval ordnance and 
gunnery, service aficat, custome and courtesies, et cetera, are repeti- 
tion of matter already emsterel, at isest from the point of view of 
academic learning. Another effect is thet mterial tact definitely 
could te better iesrmed on the jot, varticularly techniques having no 
tearing on subsequent schoci problems, agvemr throughout the curricula. 
In contrast, much material that is both ebstract end high in frequency 
of occurrence, euch as individwal behavior caunes, grow dynamice, 
morale sustaining end boredom reducing factors, is omitted, 

Since the emshecia in training {8 quite oroverly fran the 
point of view of :roficiency in duties in field forces, service in a 
fleet marine force crganization ehouid be used ag the major frame of 
refermnce of @:1 activities studied. Oniy when a »articular activity 
cannot be reconciied with a fleet merine force setting ahoulid it ve 
etudied in another. 





~ 
The principal criticiem concerning sequence of content is 
with relation to the treetuent of background content. Even though 
it may ve structurally organized, there iv no basis for it to be 
ecattered throughout # currleulam as it is now. (This wili be cone 
eidered in more detail under organization of waits.) There also 
eppeers to be @ great deal of repetition of backgrowsl material be- 
tween the various school levels. ‘This no doubt stems from the fact 
that during the last war officers were precluded from scacol exper- 
temx:es avpropriate to taeir runk, ami tee desire ia to place then 
on cosman fouting. However, ruther than © repeat backgrowsd subs 
jects, ae persome. procedures, naval justice, «t cetera, it appears 
to be better to require thoee that eve not had 1¢ to tale it by cor- 
reepondemce price te coming to @ achool or ty aelfegtudy outelde clase. 





Qne of the results of World war 11] has been to cause the aver- 
age officer of a particular renk to have en avnoreel amount of spe-~ 
Ciglined tenining and experience, Therefore, for tee must effective 
learning, there ehould be « minimus of structural organization in the 
curriculwa. Tee sature of background content, such as principles of 
wer, tactical principles, principles of organization and management, 
basic staff techniques, causes of human behavior, et cetera, makea it 
practically mandatory that it be organize’ structurally. Merine Corps 
Schools’ curricula are intended to produce functional learning - the 
ability to employ exills, knowledges, and understandings in real life 
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52 
situations. However, neither the subcourses (courses of study), nor 
the overall curriculum, is organised functionally. Even though the 
tional in thelr approach, they alone axe not wufficient for functicn- 
al learning. 

Some baela for functional organisation of the curriculua must 
be selected. 11 should be broad ensugh to contain learning experi- 
auces representative of tse nesta of the stuéente. A foemsible baais 
of organization for the Amohibious Vaerfere Schoul, a¢ en example, 
would be with reagect to the logical phases of the conduct of war - 
mooiiivation, individval training end equipping, activation of units, 
and froma unit (ms «6 division) standpoint - trmining and equipping, 
® hon-tactical movement (land, sen, and air), encampment, operational 
plaming, tactical movesent (land, sen, and air), the conduct of an 
way hibious operation, bese defenge, relebilitation, special operations, 
et cetera. The study of the doctrine, principles, policy, and teche- 
nique for the employment of aviation, ertillery, armor, et cetera, 
ena the conduct of various fumctions, will arise from the learning 
experiences involving, @8 an exemple, operational planning, the con~- 
duct of en empaibicus operation, ot caters. 


Orgamieation of Unite 
Tue pelnclyal criticiae thet can be directed aguinst the ar- 
geniestion of learning experiences is that the pexlods of instruction 


(units) are not, in general, broad enough to excommes enough releted 
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52 
content. The broader the scope of a particular learning ex-erience, 
the more effective the learning, eince it provides for a contimity 
of lieerning over a long period cf time. Actually, what are whole 
unite are interspersed among other decentralized whole waite through- 
out the curricula. Fer example, in Tie mesic School, the study of 
neval justice, consisting of 25 hours of inateuction, 1s spread over 
& pericg of cleven weeks. At no time are more then two hours of ine 
struction consecutive. Ae long a8 @ week trenepires between succes- 
eive periods of instruction. 

Zt te difficult to emmlyae the real regecn for this instruce- 
ticml organization, which te traditional. it is possibly the re- 
sult of logically organized subject anther, of an attemet to relieve 
satiation. However, in relation to the latter suggestion, the inter~ 
vals between successive periods of instruction {nm » particular sub- 
ject ave practically all lecture periods covering subject matter of a 
Gimilax neture, and it is the passive learning thet is largely respon- 
sible for satiation, even when the subject matter is chemnged. Active 
learning by means of laboratory work, individw) and group projects, 
oy problems would minimise emtiation, and at the same time provide 
for more effective learning. This is generally realised in the tnte-~- 
grated problems of tye Amphibious Warfare School, several of wiich are 
in uninterrupted session five days or longer. Thus, it eppears that 
there is mo reagan why atudy end instruction in “the Marine Corps per~ 
sonnel systen’, an ean exemple, ahould be interrupted, whereas “the 
regieent in the attack” is not, as long sa an effective learning sit- 
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93 
uation 1s sa@intalned. 

An incidental aspect of content of leecning experiences isc 
the justification of the avermge cost of instruction per hour with 
respect to some of the non-integrate material. The content of certain 
of the one-hour porlods of instruction is so elementary, em invoive 
euch simple concepts, that they could be mimecgraphed, distributed to 
the studente ant assizilated probably in ten to fifteen minutes of 
outaide reading. The substitution of reading for listening would ree 
eult in more effective learning. It is also difficult to justify ex- 
peaiitures wien the result is learning certain forms, the mmbere and 
names of the paragrapla of en estimate or an crder, the caaracterin- 
tics of a comdiition, or the Like. Tweditionally, such items have been 
given undue significance. More important than learning such details, 
Wiich the students should be able to learn on thelr owm, is learning 
voen such items ere needed, vhere to locate them quickly when needed, 


em how to use then. 





fae functional organization of Marine Corps Schools is appro- 
priate for the admtiuistration of a fumctional curriculus, Eovever, 
not in all ceees is comten’t relating to a perticuler fumction oresent 
oy the appropricte functional expert, ma academic apecial ateaff sec~ 
tion. Inetruction in leadership, as an example, is contucted by the 
ateff of each cf the component schools, and not by the Administrative 


(Perwonnel) Section, Waich, as a normnl steff matter, has that subject 
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under ite cognizence. The same situmtion holés in the case of in- 
etructicn in staff principles. The undesirable effect of this con- 
dition is the luck of uniformity in concepte pertaining to such sub- 
jecte maong the several component schools, and the expert mmowledge 
of inetructora with special training in tre sutject not utilised. 
The statement of the specific missions of the Administrative Section, 
waich precludes certain normal staff functions, may account for this 
e@iition. The Combined Arms Section, however, does not comduct ali 
instruction im all schoole in material under ite aommal cognizance, 
even though notiuing in ite epeciflc mission preciades it. 

Tne staff of each component schoul, in effect, serves as a 
curtliculum comesittee, under the chatrweneiip of the school director. 
Bowever, if curricula were developed in acccrdance vith the criteria 
eet forth in Cuapter Il, the school staff would have no tiwe to per- 
form more important (frou their etandpoint) supervisery functions. 
Therefore, some agency besides the several school etaffs should per-~ 
form the technical procees of curriculum develornent, 
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CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY AXD CONCLUSIONS 


Sapary 

1. Tae Merine Corps is « dymemic society. However, it dc0es 
not recognize ite shetua as euch in determining the purpowe cf ite 
effieer e@elucetionsl systec. The result is thet the graduates cf the 
achools of the systes: are generally uneware of Ghelr indivicuel roles 
in e dynamic eociety, ani they are not well prepared to perform then. 

2. Recognition of man ap a humen belhg and the source of 
major probleas la non-existent, Well-laic materialistic plens are 
held to be the key tc success. 

3. Currleulus developagmt in the officer educational system 
ie wot guided by e cude of educational principles. cConsequentiy, ine 
condistencies, such as those relating to the learning process and ine 
structional organization, oceur. 

4, Tas etatement of the purgase (ain) of the officer educa- 
tional system is en overesinplification in the aveence of clearly 
stated criteria for ite cancept. 

S. She academic objectives of Merine Corps Schools do not 
adequately encaumpess that proportion of the aim of the officer educa- 
tional system that they giould. The epecific objectives of the gub- 
divisiona of curricule are not stated in accordance vith principles 
baeed upon effective learning and good curriculum construction. 

6G. The content of Marine Corps Schools’ curricula ie deter- 
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56 
mined subjectively rather than by the epplication of syatematic enae 
lytical procedures. ‘The result is that subject patter that should be 
contained in the curricula le omitted, subject matter contained in the 
curricula is not taught from the point of view of ite vee in reali life 
aituations, and subject matter relates only to tue status quo, 

7. Effective learning in Merine Corps Schools ia impeded by 
the failure to organize the subcourses (courwes of study) and the 

&. Integration of subject matter in Marine Corps Schools’ 
curricula ie not achieved to the extent that vould appeer to be deo 
aired. Discrete elements, at the tine presented, Srequently appear 
ta be without reference to the settings in vhich they belong. 

9. Tee interpretation of the ain of the officer educational 
ayeten and the academic objectives of Merine Corps Schools hes been 
strumgly influenced by professional bias. Thies is an cutgrowta of 
the “tactics ami techniques-lseall” philosophy of the school staffs, 
which are traditionally "operations-centered”, 


Canelus tone 
i. The position of prweminence acy enjoyed by Marine Corps 
Saheole in the field cf military education is not the result of rane 
doa growth, bet is the result of a stuiicus and concentrated effort 
exerted by many individuals tazough the years for continued improve- 
went end ultinate perfection in accamplishing ite assigned nigsion. 
These individuele have hed little or no educational training, in its 
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5T 
determined steys oni @ subjective evaluation of tae, ratwer than by 
evaluating the pragrvem against systematically and aclentifically devel~ 
oped criteria available in the field cf education. Nevertheless, the 
overall quality of tue program compares most favorably with eny that 
one finds on higher levels among civilian institutions. Once cogni- 
sence is taken of these criteria, which the staff of the Schools is 
apparently umwuare of at this tims, tie Schools can be without seer. 
2. A plan for improving the procedure of curriculum devel-~ 
opment in Merine Corpe Schools should enteil the following factors: 
® The Commandant cf thre Marine Corpa, taking cognizance 
of the dynmaic status of the Marine Corps, and the officer corps es 
the offecter of progress, should restate the purpose of the officer ed- 
ucational system ao as to denote clearly the role of democratic prin- 
ciples im guiding such change, end the contrivuting role of the offi- 
eer corps, 19 addition to ite present elements. 
> The Commandant of the Marine Corps, taking cognizance 
af the pillopsophical, sociological, and peychological bases of an ed- 
ucational system, @hould pramigate o code of educational principles. 
These principles should provide for curricula content based upon the 
criterion of use, content based upon @ socim) (umn element) frame of 
reference, and content organisation conductive to more effective learn- 
Inge 
Ce The Coapnandent of the Marine Corps ghould restate the 
acaiemic objectives of Marine Corps Schools so as to provide for attsin-« 
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58 
ment ef that prepertion of the purpoge of the officer educational ays- 
tem not within the cogmigance of other schools. The objectives should 
provide far thelr renlizetion from the point of view of the role of s 
communier at the various levela of ccamand studied; steff functiouing 
should be egproached from the point of view cf ite contribution to 
commana. This ghould eliminate umcue emphasia on populer missions and 
the functions of particular staff sections. It furnishes an ultimate 
criterion for inclusion of material in the curriculua, as well ae to 
properly meet the requirenmta of the etudents. 

ad. Nerine Corps Schools’ curricula, stemming from the 
above factors, would be enhanced by w realisation of the following: 

i). The medium for sucomplishing academic ohjectives 
should be = series of learning experiences. The eum total of these 
lemming exceriences sould make up the curricula. The extent to 
Wiich the curriculum is scund deteruines the extent to viich the obe 
gectives vill be realised. Scimdnees of the curriculum Gepemig upea 
tne representativemess of Ite content, the way the content fs arranged 
both as to sequence and interrelaticnushions, and the type of learning 
it promotee. 

2). Curriculvs content should be based upon a job 
enalysi« of command functioning, end of the persomel, intelligence, 
operaticas, ani logistica procedures that are essential to mke such 
comment functioning effective. Fergunal opinion should be minimized 
to the greatest extent poesibie throughout the process, thus miniaize 
ing bias. 
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3). For more effective leerming, the curriculun in 
ite finn\ forma, except for a minima of beckgsound content, should 
be completely fumctional in nature. the integrating factor, comsca 
to all fields of military effaire when ccosidered from the role of 
the commander, ahculd be the luwan element. 

4). For more effective learning, te shotgm pat~ 
tern of trestamnt of background content should be eliminated. Sub- 
ject matter under the coguicance of s perticulear staff section should 
be treated in a campiete sequence. 

5). For more effective learning, the syllabi should 
ve creqared primarily from the point of view of use to the atudient, 
rether than an @ guide for the Schecls' eteff. 

6). Clas@roon instruction should eliminate subject 
matter reelliy witeretoul by eelf-setudy of availeble references. 

Dueee sould be made cuteiGe reading requirements, mastery of vhich 
eivumaid be Getermined by periodic examination. Thia should permit the 
devotion of more classroom tine to function) learning, particularly 
{mn the aves of those migatons of the Marine Corgs not currently covered, 
e. There should be a cermanent, fulletime curriculum come 
uittee establinhed at Marine Corsa Schools, waich will work with the 
recresentatives of the Copemmmdant of the Marine Corps in the prepera~ 
tion of the statement of the purpose of the officer educational systen 
ani the academic objectives of Marine Corse Schools, and with the appro~ 
priate instructors in the development of the periods of instruction, the 
reaalnde: of the procedure of curriculum development being the eaole re- 
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APPENCIZ A 


BPR TAL STAPF | 


Misgions of canmpusent achools*: 


“Amphibious Warfase Gchool, Senior Course ~ fo train field offi- 
cers for comand erm etaff duties in appropriate echsilons of 
command within the Pleet Marine Forces, with prinary emphesia 
on advanced instruction in fhe doctrines end techniques of 
exchiblous warfare. 


"Amphibious Warfare School, Junior Course - To train majors and 
captains for comand end staff duties within regimental came 
bet tomas cor air groups of the Fleet Marine Forces, vith 
particular emphasis pleced upon the coordinate employment of 
air, oeval, and ground elamenta in aupiiblous operations. 


"Basic Schoo: - To train recently commissioned officera in the 
duties ead sesponsibilities of Marine officers ashore and 
afloat, with emchasia on the duties of the riateon comanier.” 


Missions of academic special etaff sections: 


"Besic missions ~ Certain bagic pissiens are common t all aca- 
Gemic syeciad staff sections. These basic Bigssions, as set 
forth below, will be carried out by scademic special staff 
sections within the scope of the specific mission eseigned. 


"(1) %o prepare and present in the ceeponent schools such 
iasteuction as may be approved by the Deputy Ccaman- 
Gant, Mexine Corps Schools, vitkin the scope of the 
epecific miassion of the section. The pregzeretion and 
presentation of iastruction will be based uron end 
will eccord with tue concept cof instruction prepared 
by the echoul director for each period of instruction, 
and will include: 





ations for the Leen 
~Y, Quantico, \ 


2. Only the schocls within the acope of this study are indicated. 
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“(a) Recommendations to the directing staff of the 
school regarding the preparation cf? those parts 
of the sylisbus end schedule of 
lating to tie spectalties of the section, 


"(v) Preparation end submission to the school of cut- 


"Specific misaious < 


“{1) Adminieteation Section ~ T carry out the basic missions 
preecribed insofar es thuone miasions are related to the 
functions cf tae personnel section (G-1) (8-1), in all 
echelons of coomnd; lege] aspecte of dumpatic cdisturh- 
ences; rulea of land warfare; military government and/or 
Se ee ee ee Lavy and 








APPENDIX B 
cs CREED w wae WEES ene 


“Tae Marine Corpse Schoole has aS a 
jectivea ty Commandant cf the Marine Corps’ letter, serial 
dated 2 Jamary, 1980: 











“1, Reference (a) (National Security Act of 1947) charges the 





“2, In furtherance of tae cischarge of these over-all Marine 
ign of 


nique, end equipaent ea) 
tions ta this : 





"3. In accoriance with the missions... .« ., the Marine Corps 
Schools shall provide the echools required to accomplish the following 
TASXS: 





"(a} To tyain newly copeiesioned lieutenants in those sub- 
jocts pertaining to the duties and resgonsibilities of a mnrine cfficer, 
eshure or afloat, end of an infantry platoon commanier in particular. 


"(b) To temin majors and captains for command and steff 





Bcuocols, pu. i-@. Crmmtica, Ya.: Marine Corys 


2. Weedquarters, U. S. Marine Corps. 
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*¢¢) fo train field officere’ for command and staff duties 
in epprogriate echelons of ccammxi vitiin tie Fleet Marine Force vith 
wy eapiesis on advanced instruction in the doctrines end tech- 

warfare. 


primary 
nique of amphibious 





1, idevtenant colonia and majors. 





APPENDIX C 


THE FORMAT OF A TYPICAL SYLLABUS 
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a 


ee eee 


SUBCOURSE 14 


LOGISTICS 


To instruct in the basie logistical principles which affect military 


a. Principles and Organization 


LOG-200 L,C 
LOG-207 L,C 
LOG-202 L,A 
LOG-203 L,D 
LOG-205 L,C 
LOG-204 L,C 
LOG-208 A 
LOG-209 L,C 
LOG-210 L,C 
LOG-211 A 
LOG-270 A 
AVN-541 L,C 
AVN-542 L,C 
AVN-543 L 
b. Transportation 
LOG-230 L,A 
LOG-231 L,C 
LOG-232 L,C 
LOG-233 L,C 
LOG-234 L,C 
LOG-235 L,C 
LOG-237 L,D,A 
LOG-250 L,C 
LOG-251 L,C 
LOG-252 C 


c. Medical Service 


LOG-240 
LOG-241 
LOG-242 


L 
L 
L 


PRIMARY 


d. Additional Logistics Instruction 

Amphibious Operations Subcourse 
L,C Embarkation Principles 
L,C The Emhbarkation Team 


LOG-300 
LOG-301 


Principles of Logistics 

The 4-Section in Combat 

Tables of Allowances; Classes of Supply 

Marine Corps Supply System 

Organization & Functions of the Service 
Command 

Battalion, Regiment, & Division Service 
Elements 

Logistical Computations 

Procurement & Distribution of Supplies 

Procurement & Distribution of Supplies 

Regimental Supply in the Attack 

Regimental Supply in the Defense 

Introduction to Aviation Logistics 

Aviation Logistical Organization 


operations, including logistical organization, supply, evacuation, salvage, 
transportation, and medical service. 


18 hours 


(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 


(1) 


(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 


Logistic Support of Early Aviation Operations 


Ashore 


Rail Movements 

Motor Transport Vehicles 

Motor Transport Maintenance 

Motor Transport Organization & Personnel 

Selection & Training of Drivers 

Operations & Tactical Employment of 
Motor Transport 

Motor Transport, Command Responsibilities 

Air Movement of Ground Units 

Air Delivery of Supplies 

Loading of Cargo Aircraft 


Medical Service in the Marine Division 
Sanitation in Combat & in Base Camps 
Venereal Disease Control—Malarial Control 


(1) 


15 hours 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 


(1) 
(3) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

3 hours ' 
(1) | 
(1) 

(1) 


36 hours 


27 hours 
(1) 
(3) 





-€° 





MONDAY 


0800-0900 
0900-1000 
1000-1200 


. 1800-1600 


TUESDAY 


0300-0900 


O90G-1000 


1000-1200 
1300-1600 
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APPENDIX D 


THE FORMAT OF A TYPICAL SCHEDULE 


CAS (OPN)-1184 
COS-701 
CAS (OPN)-1020 


B-354 


B-259 


B-322 


CAS (OPN)-1194 


WEDNESDAY 


0800-0900 
0900-1100 


1100-1200 


1300-1500 


B-116 
INT-729 


CAS (OPN)-1197 


CAS (GS)-696 


THURSDAY 


0800-1000 
1000-1100 
1100-1200 


1300-1600 


FRIDAY 
0800-1100 


1100-1200 
1300-1600 


CAS (ARTY)-651 
COS-707 
B-343 


INT-726 


B-324 


CAS (ARTY )-52 
INT-730 


THIRD WEEK 
(19-23 Sept) 


X PLANS, ORDERS, ANNEXES, Combat Or- 
ders 
L GENERAL PRINCIPLES, Signal Communica- | 
tions, General 
L,.D PRINCIPLES, Principles & Phases of Offen- 
sive Combat 
BASIC INFANTRY WEAPONS; Troop Lead- 
ing Steps of the 60mm Mortar Section (Of- 
fense) 


TE,D 


L PLATOON IN THE ATTACK; Platoon in the 
Offense 
L BASIC INFANTRY WEAPONS, MG Missions 
and Methods of Employment (Offense) 
ADM, Reserved for Director 
PLANS, ORDERS, ANNEXES, Preparation of 
an Attack Order 


TE 


C SECURITY, Security on the March 

MAP AND AERIAL PHOTO READING, Plot- 
ting Aerial Photos on a Map 

D STUDENT ORIENTATION, Solution of Map 


Problems 

ME 

LC FIELD ARTILLERY, General 

LA TECHNIQUES, Message Drafting 

L BASIC INFANTRY WEAPONS, Missions, 

Tactical Employment; Troops Leading Steps 
of the 60mm Mortar Section (Defense) 

TE MAP & AERIAL PHOTO READING, Loea- 


Terrain Appreciation 
tion 


L BASIC INFANTRY WEAPONS, Methods of 
Employment, Troop Leading Steps of MG’s 
(Offense) 

FIELD ARTILLERY, Liaison 

MAP & AERIAL PHOTO READING, Practi- 
cal Routes 





APPENDIX E 
MISSIONS OF THE MARINE CoRPs* 


"ll. The Marine Corps, within the Department of the Navy, shall 
include land combat and service forces anc such aviation as may be 
organic thereto. 


"2, The Marine Corps shall be organized, trained and equipped to 
perform the following missions (National Security Act of 1947, and 
Statement of the "Functions of the Armed Forces and the Joint Chiefs 
of Steff" issued by the Secretary of Defense on 21 April 48 (Annex to 


Jes 1478/23)): 


"a. To provide fleet marine forces of combined arms, toe 
gether with supporting air components, for service with the U. S. Fleet 
in the seizure and defense of advanced naval bases and for the conduct 
of such lance operations as may be essential to the prosecution of a 


naval campaign. 


">. To provide detachments and organizations for service 
on armed vessels of the Navy, and security detachments for the protec- 
tion of naval property at naval stations and bases. 


"¢. To develop, in coordination with the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force, the tactics, technique, and equipment employed by land- 
ing forces in amphibious operations. The Marine Corps shall have pri- 
mary interest in the development of those landing force tactics, tech- 
nigue, and equipment which are of common interest to the Army and the 
Marine Corps. 


"d. To train and equip, as required, marine forces for air- 
borne operations, in coordination with the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force in accordance with policies and doctrines of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, 


“e. To develop, in coordination with the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force, doctrines, procedures, and equipment of interest to the 
Marine Corps for airborne operations and which are not provided for by 


the Army. 


"S, To be prepared, in accordance with integrated joint 
mobilization plans, for the expansion of the peacetime components to 
meet the needs of war.” 


1. Marine Corps Manual, Vol. I, pp. 2-3 - 2-4. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1949. 
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